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In  collecting  materials  for  the  notes  on  the  settle-* 
fnent  and  wars  of  the  western  country,  the  history  of 
the  unfortunate  Cayuga  chief  Logan  presented  itself. 
I  thought  his  bravery,  talents,  and  misfortunes  worthjr 
of  a  dramatic  commemoration.  For  attempting  the 
task  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  Logan,  I  have 
no  apology  to  make.  My  right  to  the  use  of  pen,  and 
press  is  equal  to  that  of  any  omer  m.an.  Of  the  public 
I  shall  ask  no  indulgence.  The  imperial  court  of 
public  opinion  decides  on  the  merit  of  every  literajy 
work,  without  favor  or  malice. 

If  the  work  is  well  %\Titten  it  will  live  ;  if  not  it  will 
go  where  it  ought,  to  the  shades  of  oblivion.  In  the 
jatter  case  however  one  advantage  will  result  from 
my  attempt,  I  shall  have  furnished  materials  for  seme 
abler  hand  to  perform  a  work  which  certainly  is  due 
to  the  world. 

The  tear  ofcommiseration  is  due  to  Logan,  Like 
Wallace,  he  tiutlived  the  independence  6f:his  nation. 
Like  Cato,  he  "greatly  fell  with  his  falling  state." 
Like  Ossian,  he  was  the  last  of  his  family,  all  of  whcm, 
but  himself,  had  fallen  by  assassinations,  which,  for 
their  atrocious  character,  are  scarcely  paralleled  in 
history. 

"In  every  period  of  society,  human  manners  are  a 
curious  spectacle."  *  The  drama  professes  to  repre- 
sent them,  and,  when  faithful  to  its  object,  cannot 
•fail to  be  interesting.  Hov/  far  I  have  succeeded  in 
giving  a  correct  portrait  of  the  manners  of  the  period 
of  time  alluded  to,  in  the  follcv/ir-g  composition,  must 
belefttothejudijmentcf  the  reader.  As  it  respects  the 
Back-v.oods-mcn,  I  cannot  be  wrong,  for  I  was  brought 
up  among  them,  and,  I  trust,  that  I  have  done  jviS" 
tice  to  the  ^customs  and  phrjiseology  of  the   native 
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sons  of  our  forests.     In  all  its  historical  aMusions  it 
is  strictly  correct. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  piece,as  to  the  characters  <= 
•which  it  represents,  is  too  horrible  for  the  stage,  or 
that  its  form  is  improper  theatrical  representation, 
I  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  as  I  have 
no  great  ambition  to  appear  in  that  department.  It  is 
enough  that  it  be  read ;  but  if  unworthy  of  that,  why, 
then,  letitbe  thrown  aside, among  other  abortive  pro- 
ductions of  the  pen,  and  press. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Logan,  the  principal  subject  of  the  following  dra* 
TOatic  composition,  was  the  second  son  of  Shikelle^ 
mus,  a  famous  Chief  of, the  Cayuga  nation,  whose 
residence,  was  at  Shamokin  on  the  Susquehana.  He 
was  a  man  of  peace,  much  attached  to  the  Enghsh 
government,  and  of  great  service  in  bringing  about 
the  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  Whites  in  the 
fall  of  15'64.  Logan  followed  his  father's  example, 
till  the  spring  of  1774,  when  the  atrocious  and  un- 
provoked murders  of  the  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of 
Captina,  on  the  27  of  April  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  big 
Yellow  Creek,  on  the  third  day  afterwards,  and 
which  ccmprehened  the  whole  of  Logan's  family, 
brovight  on  the  war  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  which 
ended  in  tlie  peace  of  Camp  Charlotte,  in  November, 
in  the  same  year.  This  drama,  therefore,  embraces 
a  period  of  about  seven  months. 

It  is  reported  that  Loga^,  after  the  peace 
became  melancholy  and  intemperate,  and  often  wish- 
ed for  death;  and  that  he  was  murdered  somewhere 
between  Detroit  and  the  Miami,  but  by  whom,  orait 
what  account,  is  not  at  present  knoi^n. 


DRAMATIS  PE  RSON^ 

Capt.  Furioso. 

1  Lieutenant. 

2  Lieutenant. 
Capt.  Pacificus. 

Logan,  Chief  of  the  Cayugas. 
Shahillas,  Chief  of  the  Ottoways. 
Tawatwees,  Chief  of  the  Shawnees, 
Kuhn,ChiefoftheWyandots,  a  prisoner  toLogan. 
Queeta,  an  old  Squaw. 
Sheba,  son  of  Queeta. 

Tawasta  and  Neputa,   Daughters  of  Queeta. 
Officers,  Miltia  men,  warriors,,    spies,    messen- 
gersj  and  interpreters. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE   I. — Wheeling-.      A  Militta   Cotoicil  ofxvcr, 

Capt.  Furioso.  The  Iiidians  are  gathering  close 
about  us  :     what  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 

1st  Lieutenant.  Let  us  fall  to  work,  and  kill  eve- 
Tj  rascal  of  them  without  delay,  for  they  certainly 
intend  mischief. 

2d  Lieuteiiant.  What  evidence  have  we  that  they 
design  to  do  mischief? 

1st  Lieut.  Have  you  not  heard  of  their  having 
stolen  horses  from  the  land  jobbers,  and  that  they 
have  killed  nearly  all  the  traders  who  w^ere  among 
them  ? 

2d  Lieut.  I  have  heard  these  reports  ;  but  do  not 
know  thro'  what  channel  they  com.e.  Perhaps  they 
may  not  be  true  ;  a  few  days  Avill  confirm  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  them.  We  had  therefore  better  wait  a 
while. 

1st  Lieut.  I  am  for  no  delay.  You  know  that 
even  a  false  report  is  always  followed  by  a  true  one 
of  the  same  kind.  If  the  Indians  have  not  alrea- 
dy done  mischief,  they  will  soon  do  it. 

2d  Lieut.  I  am  no  prophet.  I  cannot  foresee 
what  these  Indians  intend  doing.  "^ 

Capt.  Fur.  I  am  afraid  that  evil  is  gathering  a- 
bout  us,  or  why  so  large  anencampment  of  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek.  ?  Another  has  been 
made  at  the  mouth  of  Captina.  Thus  they  are  sta- 
tioned both  above  and  below  us,  and  more  of  them 
are  now  coming  down  the  river  in  canoes.  What  do 
these  things  mean  ?  Why  do  these  Yellow-jackets 
come  so  near  us  ? 

2d  Lieut.     They  are  still  on  their  own  ground. 

1st  Lieut.  On  their  own  ground  !  What  ground 
can  an  Indian  have  ?  I  would  as  soon  apply  to  a 
buffaloe,   for  a  right  to  the  land  over  the  river,  as  to 
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an  Indian.  I  could  prove  that  he  marked  the  eartVi 
with  his  feet,  had  eaten  the  weeds  and  brushed  the 
bushes  with  his  tail,  and  jnade  paths  to  the  s«lt  licks, 
and  what  has  an  Indian  done  more  ? 

Capt.  Fur.  An  Indian  is  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  abuffoloe:  He  is  a  wolf,  or  bear,  that  lives 
upon  the  destruction  of  every  thing  about  him.  He 
is  a  beast  of  prey- 

2d  Lieut  They  have  at  least  the  right  of  posses- 
sion to  the  countr5^  Providence  placed  tliem  here^ 
long  before  the  Avhite  people  knew  any  thing  of  this 
quarter  of  the  earth. 

Capt.  Fur.  That  is  true,  and  if  they  had  been, 
worthy  of  its  possession,  they  would  have  been  contin- 
ued in  it  ;  but  they  are  Canaanites,  whom  Providence, 
has  doomed  to  utter  extermination. 

2d  Lieut.  I  am  no  Moses,  and  am  therefore  not 
authorized  to  pass  this  dreadful  sentence  upon  them. 

Capt.  Fur.  Neither  am  I  a  Moses  ;  but  I  am  a 
Joshua  to  execute  the  decree  for  their  destruction, 
and  altho'  I  cannot  command  the  sun  and  moon  to 
s^nd  still ;  yet  if  my  companions  think  as  I  do,  this 
very  day  shall  be  long  enough  to  finish  some  of  them. 

Capt.  Pacijicus..  Perhaps  we  had  better  take  a  lit- 
tle time  for  delibefation  on  this  weighty  concern. 
The  Indians  are  not  likely  to  leave  their  present  en-. 
campments  shortly,  and  we  shall  soon  find  means  to 
discover  their  intentions. 

Capt.  Fur.  What,  shall  we  wait  for  the  tomahoc 
andscalping-knives,  of  the  Indians  to  convince  us  of 
their  bad  intentions!  Are  you  not  aware  that  tliey  claim 
the  very  ground  on  which  we  stand  ?  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  French^ 
in  1763,  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  destroy 
all  the  forts,  and. settlements  in  the  western  country, 
and  nearly  did  so.  Have  you  forgotten  the  slaugh- 
ter at  ShaiTiokin,  and  those  of  Muddy  Creek,  and  the 
Big-levels,  in  theGreenbrier  country  ? 

Capt.  Pac.  I  am"  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
©f  those  events,  and  also  with  the  doings  of  the  Pax- 
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ton  Boys,  m  murdering  the  Cancstogar  Indians  in 
the  jail  ojf  Lancaster.  (Pa.)  I>epend  upon  it,  if  we 
have  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Indians  ;  they 
are  not  without  theirs  against  us.  We  ought  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  this  affair. 

1st  Lieut,  The  Paxton  Boys  did  right.  An  In«^ 
dian  ought  to  be  killed,  he  is  naturally  a  murderer, 
and  if  not  at  war,  it  is  only  because  he  is  chained 
down  by  fear. 

2d  Lieut.  They  have  been  at  peace  with  us  for 
ten  years.  We  are  now  much  stronger  than  we  were 
ten  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  see  any  thing  at  present 
to  encourage  them  to  go  to  war  againsc  us. 

Capt.  Fur.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  perfectly  un= 
derstand  the  matter.  The  Indians  have  much  to 
encourage  them  to  go  to  war  :  tliey  know  as  well  as 
we  do,  that  we  are  shortly  to  have  war  with  the  Eng" 
lish,  and  they  will  join  them.  I  believe  they  have 
done  so  already,  andtliatthe  English  at  Detroit,  are 
now  supplying  them  with  arm?*, and  ammunition. 

1st  Lieut.  I  know  we  shall  have  wars  Did  we 
not  all  see  the  great  lights  in  the  north  last  winter. 
They  looked  like  ranks  of  soldiers,  and  troops  of 
horsemen.  Sometimes  I  thought '1  could  see  the 
flashes  of  the  guns.  The  dogs  have  howled  every 
night  for  a  long  time  past.  A  few  nights  ago'  I  dream- 
de  that  I  saw  a  black  cloud  coming  slcv/iy  from 
the  westward  ;  when  it  came  over  my  house  it  gath- 
ered into  a  bunch,feU  down  into  the  yard,  and  turn- 
ed into  blood.  The  blood  appeared  to  be  ancle  deep. 
These  we  all  know  are  signs  of  war,  and  we  shall 
Jmve  it.     We  had  better  strike  the  first  blow. 

Capt.  Pac.  Northern  lights,  dogs,  and  dreams, 
are  not  good  foundations  for  war.  If  the  council 
were  disposed  to  hear  them,  I  could  give  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  that  the  Indians  do  not  intend  war 
at  this  time, 

2d  Lieut.     Let  us  hear  them. 

Capt.  Pac.  In  all  their  encampments  on  the  Ohio 
we  do  not  bear  of  any  war  Chiefs  being  among  thea^j^ 
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This  is  never  the  case  when  they  intend  war.  In  thfi 
time  of  hostilities  they  are  more  obedient  to  their 
Chiefs  than  we  iire,  and  do  nothing  without  their  ad- 
vice. 

The  absence  of  their  Chiefs  is  an  evidence  that 
their  intentions  are  not  hostile. 

At  their  encampments  on  the  Ohio,  there  are 
more  women  and  children,  than  men  ;  if  they  intend- 
ed to  make  war,  this  would  not  be  the  the  case. 
Whenever  the  Indians  make  war,  they  remove  their 
v/omen  and  children  toaplaceofsafet)',aswe  do  ours. 
If  we  are  to  have  war,  let  us  not  sneak  into  it,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  If  the  presence  of  dicse  Indians 
along  the  river  is  disagreeable  to  us,  let  us  tell  them 
3o.  In  that  case  no  doubt  they  will  remove  farther 
off;  if  not,  there  will  be  some  pretext  for  hostilities 
against  them. 

Capt.  Fur.  I  am  for  no  delay.  Let  us  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  They  are  within  our  reach, 
and  v/e  ought  not  to  let  them  escape. 

Capt.  Pac.  Surely  you  will  not  kill  women  and 
children.  This  would  be  not  only  inhuman,  but  dis- 
honorable. 

Capt.  Fur.  I  would  kill  all,  nits  will  be  lice; 
they  have  killed  the  traders,  and  now  blood  for  blood. 
No  mercy  ought  to  be  shown  them. 

Capt.  Pac.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have  killed 
any  traders  ;  and  if  they  have  they  were  .not  -within 
our  jurisdiction,  so  diat  Ave  are  under  no  obligation  to 
avenge  their  deaths.  11  ti-aders,  from  a  motive  of  gain, 
choose  to  venture  amongthem,  let  them  abide  by  the 
consequence.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

1st  Lieiit.  I  am  for  avenging  the  blood  ol  any 
white  man  shed  by  the  Indians. 

Copt.  Pac.  Does  it  then  belong  to  you  or  me, 
to  make  war  or  peace  ?  Peace  and  war,  are  national 
concerns,  and  not  those  of  individuals.  If  the  Indi- 
ans have  commited  murders,  let  us  ascertain  the  fact?^, 
and  report  them  to  government.  A  neijotiatioa  will 
follov,  and  if  satisfaction  bo  not  given,  a  declaratiow 
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of  war  will  be  the  consequence  :  We  can  then  go  to 
war  openly,  and  with  a  good  consceince. 

Capt.  Fia-.  I  am  for  no  delay.  I  will  not  wait 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Capt.  Pac.  What  then?  Will  you  be  a  murdci'- 
er.  Will  you  attack,  and  slaughter  people  who  are 
at  peace?  If  you  intend  any  such  thing  let  themi 
know  it,  that  they  may  have  an  equal  chance  with 
you.  Do  not  take  them  by  surprise.  Be  an  honora- 
ble soldier.  A  murderer  is  a  coward.  Besides,  by 
killing  these  people  you  would  become  answerable  to 
the  criminal  justice  of  our  country. 

1st  Lieut.  Thecriminaljusticeof  our  country,  for 
killing  Indians  !  "We  are  not  afraid  of  that.  All  the 
sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  constables  in  the  country 
could  not  take  one  of  us.  If  they  should  attempt  ir, 
we  would  soon  shew  them  the  effects  of  club  law. 

Capt.  Fur.  The  thing  must  be  done  this  very  day. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  have  lost  relations  in  the 
former  war,  by  the  hand  of  Indians,  and  their  bones 
are  not  yet  buried.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to  buiy 
them,  and  we  must  do  it.  Our  people  will  be  much 
disappointed  if  we  do  not  strike  the  blow.  Let  us  be  off. 

Capt.  Pac.  I  have  something  more  to  sa};^  to  you 
before  the  council  breaks  up. 

Capt.  Fur.  We  are  ready  to  hear  you  ;  provided 
you  do  not  detain  us  too  long.  The  dav  is  wearing 
away,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  This  is  to  be 
the  day  of  vengeance* 

Capt.  Pac.  A  day  of  vengeance,  truly  !  More  so 
I  apprehend  than  you  are  aware  of.  It  may  be  a 
piece  of  sport  to  you,  to  shoot  these  Indian  men,  and 
bury  the  tomahoc  in  the  heads  of  their  women  and 
children. 

1st  Lieut.  Aye.  This  is  the  very  game  we  want 
to  be  at,  and  that  forthwith. 

Capt.  Pac.  But  will  business  end  here?  Will 
you  murder  our  own  people  too  ? 

Capt.  Fur.     What  do  you  mean  by  this  question  ? 

Capt,  Pac,     I  will  explain  myself.      The  moment 
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youGtrikethe  blow  waribdeclartc!,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  the  Indians  will  not  be  slow  in   making  re- 
taliation ;  but  are  we  now  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war  ? 
We  have  had  ten  years  of  peace,  during  which  time 
the  country  has  been  settled  pretty  smartly,  but  still 
our  population  is  but  thin,  and   we  are   all  poor,  we 
have  no  army,but  few  arms,  ancflittle  ammunition  to 
help  ourselves  with.      You  know  our  men  had  better 
be  at  work,  and  raise  corn,  and  get  meat  to  keep  their 
families  from   starving,  than  to  spend  their  time  in 
building  forts  and  going   on  scouts,   and  campaigns, 
this  is  not  the  worst,  more  than  one  half  of  our  people 
will  leave  the  country.     Strike  this  blow,  immediate- 
ly every  road  leading  to  the  mountains  and  over  them, 
•will  be  crowded  with  families   flying   from  the  war. 
Your  residence    Capt.    is  not  among  us.       You  can 
easily  return  home,  and  there  you  will  be  out  of  dan- 
ger.    Will  you  light  up    the  flames  of  war  and  then 
leave  the  few  who,  either  cannot,  or  will  not  leave  the 
country  to  contend  with  it  ? 

Capt.  Fur.     Do  you  suppose   I  am  afrajd  of  dan- 
ger ?     I  shall  be  amongst  you. 

Capt.  Pac.  That  maybe;  or  may  not  be.  To  tell 
you  the  honest  truth,  I  think  but  little  of  the  bravery 
of  any  man  who  can  ever  harbor  a  thought  of  com- 
jniting  murder  in  cold  blood.  At  all  events,  the 
Jinan  who  can  kill  a  woman  or  child,  must  be  a  coward. 
Capt.  Fur.  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  a  coward, i^nd 
that  I  intend  to  commit  murder  ? 

Capt.  Pac.  I  do  not  intend  to  retract  any  thing  I 
have  said,  take  it  as  you  like.  I  had  much  rather  risk 
a  shot  with  you,  than  suffer  you  to  do  what  you  intend, 
if  I  could  prevent  it.  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose,  anti 
you  may  as  well  take  it,  if  you  can,  as  that  I  should 
Jose  it  in  a  war  which  you  are  about  to  bring  on,  and 
this  will  likely  be  my  fate,  as  I  intend  at  all  events, 
to  abide  by  the  stuff. 

1st  Linit.  No  more  of  that  we  have  other  mat- 
ters^ on  hind. 

Cc'fJt.  Pac.     I  know  very  vrcU  that  I  am  in  no  dao^ 
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4e*froln  you,  say  %vhat  Imay.  ^utlfeel  tor  others. 
'\Vhat  terrents  Qf  blobd  must  be  shed  in  conse- 
quence of  v/hat  you  are  about  to  do  this  day  !  On 
9ou,  and  your  party,  be  the  blame  of  the  widows,  and 
'©rnhans,  whose  husbands,  and  fathers,^  must  soou 
perish  by  the  savages,  in  revenge  for  their  relations, 
and  friends,  whom  you  are  about  to  slaughter.  Their 
si"-hs,  their  tears,  and  their  poverty,  v/ill  be  laid  to 
'your  account.  To  the  latest  posterity  your  names 
iill  be  stained  with  blood.  You  will  be  regarded  as 
cov/ards,  and  murderers,  who  have  involved  youir 
country  in  a  destructive  war,  widiout  provocations- 
Would  to  God  the  Indians  were  acquainted  with 
'your  design,  that  they  might  give  you  the  reception 
you  so  richly  deserve,  and  prevent  the  bloodshed  ot 
innocent  people. 

'■''^Capt.  Fur.      You  had   better   give   therr.   notice 
"then, 

Capt.  Pac.  Were  it  in  my  powei:  I  certainly  soulxl 
do  so  ;   but  you  know  it  is  not. 

Capt,  Fur.  Let  us  put  the  matter  to  vote  at  once, 
we  have  talked  too  long  already.  If  any  thing  is  to 
i)e  done,  let  us  do  it.     Call  in  our  men. 

SCENE  11, 

Enter  a  number  of  Mlitia^  dressed  in  their  hahiff 
with  rifles  in  their  hmids. 

Capt.  Fur.  Men  what  have  you  to  say  about  those 
Indians  along  the  river?  shall' we  kill  them;  or  let 
them  alone  i 

O-miies.  Kill  tliem/ Kill  them.  Men,  women,  an4 
children.     Let  us  not  leave  one  of  them  alive. 

Ut  Lietit.  The  majorit}'  governs.  Our  resoluti- 
on is  taken.     To  work  then  n^y  brave  boys  as  speed« 

ily  as -possible.  ' 

[^ExHmt  otriiics.' 

;     Capt.  Pac,     Oh !  Lord  what  is  man  I    Is  he  thine 

^linage  here  below?     Is  he  the  son  of  reason  i  Why 

then  is  he  the  victim  of  the  vilest  passions!     He 


boasts  of  a  revelation  of  thy  divine  govemmeTit, 
leaching  him  to  be  the  good  Samaritan ;  3-ct  he  is 
a  fury.  With  all  the  rewards  of  a  good  conscience 
and  the  divine  favor  before  him,  he  riots  in  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  man  with  savage  brutalit}'.  What  is 
there  of  justice  on  our  side  in  the  contest  which 
naust  follow  the  deeds  of  this  day?  We  have  ravisli- 
€d  their  country  from  these  sons  of  the  forest,  and 
now  slaughter  them  without  provocation.  What  is 
the  life  of  man  I  It  is  like  that  of  the  frail  mush- 
room, short  in  itself,  yet  liable  to  premature  destruc- 
tion by  the  tread  of  every  foot.  O  ?  my  country 
what  a  waste  of  life  is  soon  to  take  place  among  our 
people,  who  although  poor,  were  'till  now,  peaceful, 
and  contented.  God  of  justice  !  I  call  thee  to  wit- 
ness that  in  the  murderous  deeds  of  this  day,  I  have 
had  no  participation,  and  I  invoke  thy  protection  for 
me,  and  mine,  during  the  storm  of  war  now  impend- 
ing over  us ! 

ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.—»The  council  house  at  Sandusky^  enter 
the  chiefs  Logan.,  Shahillas.,  Tcnvatrvees  and  Kuhn-^ 
a  number  of  death  halloas^  in  succession^  at  a  distance, 

Logan.     Bad  news.     What  can  this  mean  ? 

Shahillas,  We  shall  soon"  hear.  What  eight 
deaths  i 

£?ifer  Messenger, 
What  news  brother,^ 

Mes.  Bad  news— the  long  knives  have  mude 
war  and  killed  some  of  oujt-  people- 

Log.     Where  ? 

Mes.  Two  in  a  canoe  above  Wheeling  and  six 
more  at  Captina. 

Taxvalivees^  Can  you  tell  the  reason  of  their  hav- 
ing dotxe  so. 

Mes,  No — -wc  had  not  ofFcuded  them:  when  riiey 
were  coming  to  our  camp  we  thought  them  friends, 
'$41  tl^ey  fired  upon  us,  audiiilled  sijt  of  our  people* 


Taxua.  For  some  time  past  I  thought  we  should 
tiave  war.*  We  have  seen  great  lights  in  the  north. 
The  owls  have  been  very  plenty,  and  the  pi-dgeong 
scarce.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  strange  sights,  and 
heard  strange  noises  in  the  air;  Yet  I  have  always 
rejoiced  in  the  sun  beam  of  peace* 

Ktifvi.  The  life  of  man  is  a  life  of  war.  The 
wolves  cannot  eat  grass,  Somethingmust  die  before 
they  can  eat.  The  fox  kills  and  eats  the  harmless 
birds.  The  ratde  snake  has  its  poison,  and  its  teeth. 
The  eagle  has  its  claws,  and  its  strong  bill.  Every 
tiling  about  us  is  at  war,  and  can  we  expect  peace  ? 
No !  we  must  soon  be  at  war.  Such  is  the  will  o£ 
the  great  spirit.  These  white  people  are  as  fond  of 
blood  as  we  are.  They  hav«  dipped  their  -hands  in 
•the  blood  of  our  people,  and  we  must  do  so  with 
theirs.  The  great  father  of  the  white  people  over  the 
^eat  water  is  angry  with  his  children  and  will  soon 
make  war  upon  them,  to  punish  them  for  being  too 
proud,  and  we  must  join  the  great  father.  He  has 
guns,  powder,  and  lead  for  us,  in  exchange  for  our 
skins,  and  fur ;  but  his  children  are  poor,  aud  have 
nothing  for  themselves. 

Ska.  Let  us  not  be  too  fast.  This  news  has  come 
to  us  like  a  bolt  of  thunder.  The  news  has  made 
our  ears  deaf,  and  the  flash  has  blinded  our  eyes-^ 
We  are  like  a  man  just  awaking  out  of  sleep,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  while  the  light  is  not  yet  clear^ 
and  his  eyes  not  yet  quite  awake.  He  thinks  he  sees 
a  bunch  of  large  trees ;  but  they  are  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  bnshes.  He  sees,  as  bethinks,  a  large 
mountain  ;  but  it  is  only  a  little  hill.  The  grass  of 
the  prearie  he  mistakes  for  a  large  water.  Brothers 
let  us  listen  a  little  longer,  before  we  lift  the  hatchet, 
[A  number  of  death  halloas  in  successioiTrat  a  distance.'^ 
Logan^  counting  the  halloos.  What,  twelve  more 
dead ! 

*  Thfi  Aurora  borealis  was  a  cpmmon  occurrence  for  saveral 
^'inter^s  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  revolntionary  varv 


Enter  3Icssengcr. 

Log.     You  bring  us  bad  news  brother-  ^ 

Mes,  Very  bad  !  The  long  knives  have,  killed 
fwelve  of  our  people  at  Yellow  creek. 

Kuhn,     They  are  for  war.     They  are  in  earnest. 

Log.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  nny 
^ople  ? 

Nes,  They  are  all  dead.  Some  of  them  at  Cap- 
tina,  and  the  rest  atYellow  ci-eek.  In  the  morning  the 
captain  of  the  white  men  cam.e  over  to  our  camp, 
and  looked  very  sharply  about,  I  believe  he  count-* 
ed  us.  Your  sister  told  him  to  go  away.  That  tlie 
Indians  were  angry,  because  their  friends  do^vn  the 
Tiver  had  been  killed.  He  went  away.  Afterwards 
your  brother,  and  sister,  and  some  more  went  over 
the  river  to  the  house  where  they  sold  rum  to  the 
Indians — but  they  took  no  guns  with  them.  Aftef 
they  had  been  there  a  while,  the  white  men  killed 
them  all.  Several  more  were  killed  in  a  canoe  as  they 
were  going  over  the  river  to  se€  what  had  happened. 

Log'  Logan  is  left  alone  ;  but  he  will  not  weep. 
He  will  think  only  of  revenge.  What  think  you 
brothers,  must  we  not  cover  the  blood  of  our  people  ? 

Kuhn.  The  red  hatchet  must  be  lifted.  Our 
arms  must  be  strong  for  war.  Call  in  the  peace 
chiefs, 

SKENE  IL 

*  Enter  IVhigeynmd,  and  sonw  other  pnace  chiefs. 

Taxv.  f  For  ten  snows,  and  ten  ears  of  com 
you  have  governed  our  nations.  The  light  Mas 
clear  all  about  us.  Our  war  posts  are  fallen  down, 
and  rotten.  The  scalp-halloo  has  not  been  heard. 
Our  young  men  can  hardly  make  it,      A  dark  cloud 

•  The  Indians  havp  two  sets  of  cliiefs,  one  for  war  and  tlie 
other  for  peace.      When  war  is  declared,  the  pe.icc  chiefs  .in; 
out  of  pl.aie,   and  the   war  chiefs  hnve   the   command.       \Vhcu 
^eace  is  made,  the  peace  chiefs  resume  the  govc-rmuvnt. 
.4  The  Indian  terras  for  bunimcrand  Winter. 
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Jls  now  eoming  from  the  place  where  the'sim  wakes  up 
'in  the  morning.  You  must  leave  the  storm  to  us; 
only  the  good  weather  belongs  to  you. 

Peace  Chiefs..  Let  us  first  hear  all  you  have  to  say% 
before  we  consent  to  exchange  the  clear  light,  for 
darkness,  and  the  sun  shine,  and  sweet  little  winds, 
for  thunder,  and  storms. 

Sha.  Let  us  think  a  little  before  we  strike.  The 
panther  before  he  springs  on  his  prey,  takes  time  to 
squat  down,  fix  his  claws,  and  mark  his  exact  course 
with  his  eyes.  The  snake  before  be  bites,  rattles, 
and  coils  himself  up. 

Tutv.  We  must  have  war.  The  bones  of  our 
friends  must  be  covered. 

Sha,  Mu&t  they  be  covered  with  the  war  hatchet  ^ 
Brothers  it  may  be  that  in  attempting  to  do  this,  we 
may  leave  our  bones  uncovered  with  theirs. 

Kuhn.     We  are  warriors.       We  must  be  strong* 

Sha.  We  are  not  strong  ;  although  we  are  good 
warriors  ourselves,  and  so  are  our  men;  but  we 
are  few  in  number,  and  we  are  poor.  These  white 
people  are  like  an  ant-hiil,  you  may  tear  down  a. part 
of  it,  and  kill  a  great  many  ;  but  there  are  always 
enongh  left  to  build  it  up  again,  and  the  dead  are  not 
missed. 

Lag".  The  spirit  of  our  friends  will  never  rest 
jtintil  we  have  revenge  on  the  whites.  They  have 
:]tilled  my  people  and  I  must  kill  too. 

Sha.  My  heart  is  sorry -for  you,  brother  Logan, 
You  have  no  brother  to  hunt  with  you,  you  have  no 
wife,  and  sister  to  take  care  jof  your  cabbin,  and 
plant  your  corn.  Were  I  angry  at  Lo^n  I  would 
-say  that  he,  as  well  as  his  grand  father,  Shikellenms 
has  been  too  fond  of  the  white  ^kins  ;  but  we  all  da 
wrong  sometimes.  Logan  is  our  brother,  and  his 
people  w«re  om-s  too.  We  must  take  part  in  his 
revenge  ;  but  brothers,  I  think  we  had  best  wait  for 
a  better  opportunity. 

Kuhn.  What  better  opportunity  shall  we  ever 
iiave  ?  Shall  we  ever  be  sjtronger  than  we^re  nowi' 
a* 


"Will  the  great  spirit  put  the  thrnider,  aiicl  lightnitt^ 
into  our  hands,  and  tell  us  to  dash  them  upon  the 
white  skins  ?  v>ill  he  turn  rocks,  and  bushes  into  In- 
dians, to  help  us  in  the  '^var  ?  He  has  not  told  us  so. 
We  must  have  revenge,  or  give  up,  and  sav  that  we 
are  squaws.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike,  unless  bro- 
ther Shahillas  knows  something  we  do  not. 

S/ia.  It  tjtkes  time  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
might  now  strike  a  blow,  and  kill  a  great  many  before 
these  white  men  would  be  ready  for  war.  Yes  bro- 
ther Logan  might  have  revenge  for  the  blood  of  his 
people  ill  a  short  time.  His  bullets,  -and  tomahoc 
might  soon  cover  their  hones  deep  in  the  ground;" 
but  brothers  listen !  Our  squaws  must  first  be  taken : 
to  a  safe  place,  or  the  scouts  of  the  white  people 
would  soon  reach  and  kill  them  all,  and  where  shall 
've  put  them  ?  would  Sandusky,  Coshocton,  or  Chil- 
licothe  be'far  enough  from  them-?  would  they  not 
sooner  find  them  at  all  these  towns  ? 

Taw.  I  am  for  revenge  at  once.  The  bones  of 
our  people  must  be  covered.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 
I  can  die  but  once,  and  no  matter  how  soon  if  I  have 
made  satisfaction  to  the  spirits  of  mjt  murdered 
friends.  The  large  snake  rattles,  and  bites,  altho' 
he  knows  he  is  to  be  killed. the  next  moment ;  but  he 
dies  contentedly,  because  he  has  struck  his  enemy  the 
first  blow,  so  will  Tav/atwees,  if  the  great  spirit  says 
it  shall  be  so. 

Kiihn.  The  white  people  have  already  drove  the 
red  men  from  the  long  shore  of  the  gi-eat  water^  where 
the  sunrises,  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
now  over  the  Ohio,  Many  nations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  mountain  who  used  to  count  diousands, 
have  vanished  from  the  earth  like  tlie  fog  along  the 
rivers  in  a  summer  morning.  Others  not  quire  gone 
are  now  small,  and  their  legs  are  cut  off  so  that  they 
cannot  fight.  They  are  not  -satisfied  yet.  They 
must  have  our  country  too.  Do  we  not  see  the  marks 
ef  their  hatchets  on  tiie  trees  ?  their  heney  flies  liave 
come  among  us,,  and  we  shall  5e«  tliem  witli  their 
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■irbn  strings,*  measuring  off  our  land  for  themselves* 
Brothers,  if  the  white  people  must  have  our  country, 
4ct  us  make  it  cost  them  as  much  of  their  blood  as 
we  can  spill. 

Sha.  Brother  Kuhn  has  Ktid  that  the  white  men 
%viU  not  be  long  at  peace.  That  their  great  father 
is  angry  with  them.  This  I  believe  from  things  I 
Jiave  heard  ^mong  them  at  Detroit,  There  will  be 
but  one  ear  of  corn,  and  one  snow  inore  before  they 
=^all  lift  the  red  hatchet.  We  will  then  join  our  great 
father.  V/e  shall  then  be  like  a  little  bush  under 
the  shelter  of  a  large  tree,  whose  great  arms  cover 
it  from  the  storms.  By  ourselves  we  are  like  a  boy 
whose  arms  are  not  yet  strong  enough  for  the  war^ 
isutby  the  side  of  our  great  father,  we  shall  be  strong 
enough  for  the  white  men. 

If  we  should  strike  now  they  will  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  great  mountain  where  the  sun 
rises, like  swarms  of  locusts.  They  will  cut  roads 
through  our  country  for  the  carriage  of  their  big 
rifles,  which  make  thunder,  and  lightning;  and  they 
will  fall  on  us  with  their  long  rows  of  men  with  coats 
all  of  one  colour,  with  one  horned  guns  in  their 
^ands.  Shahillas  is  not  afraid  ;  but  he  wishes  to 
wait  *till  lie  becomes  stronger  before  he  strikes  the 
blow. 

Log.  X.Ggan  has  been  called  the  friend  of  the 
■white  men:  his  great  father  Shikellemus  taught  him 
to  be  so  ;  but  Logan  is  still  an  Indian,  and  he  must 
have  blood  for  blood.  The-epirits  «f  his  friends  can- 
not rest  until  he  has  taken  revenge.  If  none  will  join 
Logan  he  will  go  alone,  and  kill  till  his  arm  is  sick. 
He  will  fear  no  danger.  Why  should  he  fear  ?  when 
he  falls  there  is  none  left  to  mourn  for  his  death. 

Toxv.    We  must  join  our  brother  Logan.       He 
shall  not  fall  alone.     We  must  tight  and  die  with 
iiim.    Let  the  war-post  be  set  deep  in  the  ^ound. 
Kuhn  Our  brothers  have  already  raised  the  war-post. 

■"•    SurveyotJa  ciaia. 


Log.  How  many  have  struck  it  with  their 
Jiatchets. 

Kuhn.  Every  man.  They  are  all  warriors.  i.et 
Ais  call  them,  and  tell  them  to  prepare  for  tlie  war* 
■fiance. 

Enter  the  young-  xvarriors. 

Tarv.  Young  men  you  have  been  raised  in  the 
the  sun  shine  of  peace  ;  but  now  comes  tlie  storm 
of  war.  You  have  killed  the  deer,  buffiiloe,  and 
elk,  now  you  must  kill  white  men.  The  bones  of  our 
"friends  are  not  covered,  you  must  cover  them  deep 
in  the  ground  with  the  red  hatchet, 

Sha.  Shahiilas  thought  it  too  soon  to  sti-ike  the 
white  men ;  but  the  other  chiefs  say  now  is  the 
time.  Shahillas  is  not  afraid.  Logan  must  have 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  friends,  and  we  must 
strike  with  him.  The  young  men  have  said  all  to 
me,  shew  us  die  white  men,  and  we  will  kill  them- 
.1  will  shew  you  the  white  men,  and  if  any  turn  his 
t)ack  upon  them  in  battle,  he  shall  die  by  my  hands. 
You  wish  for  war,  .nowyou  shall  fight. 

War  sc7ig  of  the  Chiefs, 
Ye  peace  chiefs  retire,  for  your  sunshine  is  o*er. 
Your  reign  has  been  mild,  as  the  breezes  of  spring. 
The  clouds  gather  round  us,  and  peace  is  no  more, 
*Till  the  strife  of  our  warriors,  a  conquest  shall  bring. 

Young  men,  who  have  ^own  in  the  mild  bea*i  of 

peace. 
In  hunting,  and  singing,  the  feast,  and  the  dance. 
Must  now  become  warriors  ;  and  give  up  the  chase, 
Tn  revenge  for  the  dead,  like  a  whirlwind   advancej 

Their  spirits  now  call  you  to  cover  their  bones 
From  the  cioudsthey  invite  you  to  vengeance  in  blood. 
O  !  quick  put  an  end  to  their  grief,  and  their  groar.r. 
Your  fathers  command  it,  and  call  the  deed  good. 

Response  ■of  the  Tcung  Warriors. 
We'll  haste  to  the  land,  where  our  people  haye  Wed. 
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T'lie  red  hatchet  cf  war,  for  their  death  shall  atone. 
The  white  man  shall  smk  to  his  cold  clayey  bed  ; 
And  our  fathers  approve  the  brave  deed  of  flieir  sonc- 

Exeunt  Chiefs  and  Warriors.  Logan  solus. 
Log.  Logan  is  left  alone,  the  last  of  a  long  race  of 
Chiefs  renowned  in  peace,  and  in  war,  which  when  he 
dies,  like  the  shooting  star,  v/ill  leave  no  track  behind^ 
The  spring  has  come  ;  but  Logan  has  none  to  plant 
corn  for  him.  The  flowers  appear  on  the  vallies^ 
and  hills  ;  but  they  have  no  fragrance  for  Logan, 
Logan, smells  nought  but  bloou.  The  birds  sing  in 
■the  groves;  but  they  sing  not  forLogan.  Logan  will 
hear  nought  but  the  war  whoop,  and  death  halloo. 
'The  sv/allows,  and  robin  red  breasts,  and  bats  have 
awoke  from  their  long  death  of  sleep.  The  wild 
geese,  and  swans  have  returned  from  the  south^ 
to  hatch  their  young  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  pairs 
of  little  birds  i'h  the  fullness  of  love,  are  building 
their  nests,  the  green  leaves  are  breaking  from  their 
buds,  the  grass,  and  weeds  begin  to  wave  in  the 
wind,  all  things  are  full  of  life,  but  Logan  dies, 
and  with  him  all  his  race.  Logan  lives  only,  for  re- 
venge. 

ACT  IIL 

SCENE  I— Council  House  at  ChillkotSe, 

Kiihny  Taxuatwees  and  others  in  councii. 
{^Enter  Shahitlas. 

Kithn.     What  news  brother  ? 

Sha.  Bad  indeed  -'  We  have  been  defeated  by 
the  long  knives,  where  we  felt  sure  a  victory. 

Taxv.  You  make  our  hearts  sore  ;  but  we  must 
hear  all  the  bad  news  ;  tell  us  how  the  red  men  were 
beaten,  they  are  strong. 

Sha.  We  thought  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of 
Kenhawa,  before  the  long  knives,  and  to  make  a  hard 
blow  on  the  settlements  on  its  upper  branches  ;  but 
they  were  there  the  day  before  us.  The  evening  before 
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tlie  battle,  v/e  held  a  council.  I  proposed  to  go  over' 
the  river,  and  make  peace  with  the  white  men  ;  but 
my  men  would  tight,  and  Shahrllas  must  command." 
JFe  crossed  the  river  and  the  battle  began  next  morn- 
ing, at  waking  up  of  the  sun.  Our  warriors  made 
their  line  from  tlie  Ohio  to  the  Kenhawa.  The  long, 
knives  were  in  tlie  forks  of  the  river.  For  a  while 
we  beat  them  ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  came  out 
from  their  camp,  and  we  were  defeated.  Our  war* 
riors  ai-e  coming  home  in  small  parties,  to  keep 
themselves  from  starving.  Brothers  we  have  fought 
bravely.  ?^'e  have  done  our  duty  ^  but  we  are  too 
weak  for  the  white  men. 

Taw.  You  bring  us  bad  news  indeed.  Shahillas 
told  us  before  the  war  began  that  we  are  too  weak 
for  the  white  men  ;  and  Shahillas  is  not  ^veak.  He 
is  a  warrior,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  prophet  too  j 
but  Tawatwees  still  hopes  that  tht-  great  spirit  will 
not  iorsake  his  red  children.  The  darkest  and  the 
coldest  lime  is  just  before  the  sun  wakes  up  in  the 
morning.     The  light  may  shine  around  us  yet* 

Sha.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  fight  with  the  long  knives.  The  fawn 
cannot  fight  with  the  wolf,  the  young  bird  .with  the 
rattle  snake,  or  the  pidgeon  with  the  eagle.  The 
white  men  are  many  in  number ;  we  are  but  fcw> 
They  are  rich  ;  we  are  poor.  They  know  evcry 
tliing ;  we  know  nothing — they  can  do  ever)'  thing  ; 
and  we  but  little.  /Then  things  begin  to  run  their 
course,  they  will  go  on  'till  they  reach  their  end. 
Brothers  can  we  stop  the  winds  from  blowing?  can 
%ve  say  to  the  lightning  go  no  farther  ?  can  we  m^ke 
the  clouds  hold  up  the  rain.  Wc  are  going  down 
the  hill,  and  we  must  go  to  the  bottom.  These 
white  men  have  driven  our  people  from  the  sea  shore 
to  the  Ohio.  They  will  soon  have  this  countiy,  and 
drive  us  on  to  the  place  where  the  sun  sleeps,  'till 
there  shall  be  no'  place  for  hunting,  or  raising  corn. 
If  the  great  spirit  sa^-  it  shall  be  so,  "sve  cannot  hel^ 
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Xtihn.  Shall  we  then  say  that  our  legs  have  been 
cut  off  so  that  we  cannot  tight?  Shall  we  submit 
our  breast  to  the  bullets,  and  our  heads  to  the  toma- 
iiocs  of  the  long  knives?  Must  we  become  squaws 
and  beg  tbe«i  not  to  kill  us  ? 

Sha.  No  Brothers  we  must  make  a  good  peacs 
with  thenx,  or  fight  them  to  the  last.  If  they  must, 
have  our  blood,  wei  must  sell  it  to  them  for  as  much 
of  theirs  as  we  can  get.  Brothers  we  must  answer 
to  our  fathers  for  the  deeds  of  our  lives.  Our  nais- 
fortunes  are  not  our  faults.  Ought  a  tree  to  be 
blamed  when  split  to  pieces  by  the  thunder?  Is  it 
the  fault  of  the  little  fawn  that  he  is  eaten  up  by 
the  wolf;  or  the  harmless  bird  that  he  is  swallowed 
by-  the  snake  ?  Time  makes,  and  destroys  every 
thing.  We  see  the  big  bones  about  our  licks  ;  where 
shall  we  now  find  the  race  of  beasts  to  which  they 
belonged?  They  are  all  gone.  Do  we  not  walk 
€very  day  over  the  bones  of  a  race  of  men  who  hav^e 
\'anished  from  the  earth,  like  white  clouds  in  the 
evening?  Who  built  the  great  graves  and  forts 
which  are  seen,  all  over  our  country  ?  Perhaps  they 
were  killed  by  our  forefathers^  The  whites  will 
destroy  us.  We  have  had  our  day,  our  night  is  at 
hand.  These  white  men  will  have  theirs,  and  then 
some  strong  nation  will  bring  the  dark  night  upoa 
them.  So  says  the  great  spirit.  His  arm  is  strong 
we  cannot  hold  it.  fFe  have  only  to  do  the  best  we 
can,  where  he  has  put  our  feet. 

{^Several  scalp-hallvos  at  a  cBs-tance.') 

Taxvy  Good  news  i  It  is  like  tlve  clear  sun  shine 
alter  dark  clouds  and  heavy  rains.. 

Sha.  The  new.s  although  good  must  be  but  little. 
It  will  bi?  to  us  like  the  first  morning  light  to  a  mam 
sick  of  a  fever,  ^hose  puke  beats  too  hard  in  his 
(temples,  he  rejoices  to  see  the  light,  but  is  still  sick.. 
It  is  like  a  good  plaister  on  a  spider.*  The  pain  is 
iSitopped  a  litde  time  ;  but  liis  legs  are  too  long  to  b^ 

f  Sjpider  is  tke  ^ndiao  Jumc  for  a  cancer. 
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pulled  out,  he   holds  fast,  and  bites   'till  tha  maa 
dies. 

{The  scalp  hallcos  contimic.') 

Tciw.     It  is  the  voice  of  Logan.  . 

Kiihii.  He  comes  with  his  hatchet  red  with  blood. 
His  scalp  son  a  large  stickj  and  I  hope  with  a  prisoner 
far  the  fire. 

Taxv.  {Pointing!'  ihrd*  a  crack  in  the  council hovst) 
2  see  him  yonder  :  he  has  a  prisoner. 

K,uhn.     Thank  the  great  spirit. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Logan  with  three  warriors^  bringing  a  prit^* 
cner^  and  three  scalps  on  a  pole. 

Log.  Good  brother  {Shakes  haiids  -with  all  the 
Chiefs^  I  have  covered  some  of  the  blood  of  my  peo- 
ple {presents  the  prisoner  and  scalps^ 

Knhn.  Our  hearts  are  glad  brother,  that  the  great 
spirit  has  given  success  to  the  red  hatchet  of  war  in 
your  hand.  You  have  been  sti-ong,  though  before 
now  always  the  friend  of  peace. 

Log.  Logan  was  the  son  of  peace  ;  but  now  he 
has  tasted  blood  peace  will  never  live  in  Logan's  cab- 
bin  again. 

Taiu.  Young  warriors  take  away  the  prisoner* 
make  him  run  the  gauntlet,  tie  him  to  a  stake,  make 
his  white  skin  as  black  as  a  burnt  tree,  with  powder 
and  water,  kindle  the  lire.  Wc  will  then  tell  you  wha{ 
is  to  be  done. 

Exeunt  ivarriors  rvith  the  prisoner.^ 

Kuhn.     Shall  we  burn  the  prisoner  ? 

Taw.  I  think  so,  It  is  now  a  long  time  since 
our  old  wamors  have  smelt  the  burning  flesh  of  a 
white  man.  Our  young  warriors  have  never  seen  a 
prisoner  burned  at  the  stake.  They  must  see  what 
their  fathers  have  so  often  scene  Their  hearts  are  too 
.'■>olt,  thev  must  be  made  harder.  Let  tb.em  burn  the 
prisoner,  and  let  some  of  the  old  men  shew  them 
ixow  to  do  it,  that  he  may  not  die  top  soon. 


Sha.  What  shall  we  gain  by  burning  the  prisoner  ? 
J  cannot-see  that  burning  him  will  be  of  any  service 
to  us.  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  cannot  help  himself, 
Skahil/as  is  a  warrior,  and  will  never  lay  his  hand 
on  the  helpless,  and  weak  ;  unless  in  mercy.  He 
will  give  him  food  if  he  is  hungry,  and  clothe  him  i£ 
he  is  ragged,  but  he  will  not  kill  him  9  if  he  did  he 
would  shoot  him  ;  but  not  bum  him. 

Kichn.  Shahillas  is  a  warrior.  In  battle  he  is  a 
storm,  his  heart  is  strong,  death  follows  the  blow  of 
his  hatchet,  and  the  flash  of  his  gun  ;  but  when  the 
light  is  over  he  is  as  mild  as  the  little  winds  in  the 
spring.  He  can  take  a  prisoner  ;  but  cannot  kill  him. 
after  he  is  in  his  hands  ?    Shahillas  is  too  good» 

Taw.  This  war  was  made  for  revenge,  and  we 
must  have  it.  If  our  lives  should  pay  for  it.  War 
is  not  the  work  of  kindness.  We  must  shoot,  stab, 
"tomahoc,  and  burn  all  the  whites  we  can  catch.  War 
is  the  work  of  death.  So  the  long  knives  treat  the 
red  skins.  The  men,  women,  and  children  are  all-a- 
Jiike  to  them.  If  the  little  child  cries,  they  dont  mincj 
it,  they  break  its  head  with  the  tomahoc.  They  know 
more  than  we  do,  and  ought  we  Jbe  better  than  they 
are.     Let  us  burn  him. 

Sha.  '  This  war  cannot  last  many  moons  longer. 
Burning  this  prisoner  will  only  make  it  worse.  This 
prisoner  has  fi-iends,  perhaps  his  blood  runs  in  the 
veins  of  more  than  one  hundred  people,  if  we  burn 
him  they  must  kill  too,  and  where  vrA\  our  murders 
come  to  an  end?  This  prisoner  looks  like  a  man  who 
has  a  good  head  and  heart  and  is  a  big  man  among 
•his  people.  Kindness  to  him  may  be  kiiadness  to 
ourselves  in  the  end.     Let  us  not  burn  him. 

Kuhr..,  Bun  i  ig  jirisoners  has  been  the  custom  of 
our  forefathers  from  old  times,  and  their  spirit  will 
te  angry  with  us  if  we  depart  from  their  custom.  Do» 
-we  not  see  bones  mixed  with  coals,  and  ashes  on  the 
^-ives.  It  was  on  the  tO;!  of  those  litde  hills,  which 
they  made  with  their  own  hands,  that  they  burned 
•  their  prisoners,   as  offerings  to  the   great  spirit,  aad 
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the  gViosts  of  their  friends  slain  in  war.  We  mu&t 
do  so  too.  The  spirit  of  our  friends  will  grieve  if  he 
is  not  burned  The  white  men  are  as  cruel  as  we 
are.  They  killed  our  friends  and  then  burned  them 
in  the  house  where  they  were  killed. 
Enter  a  young-  -warrior. 
War.  The  prisoner  is  tied  to  the  stake.  He  is 
made  black — and  the  fires  are  burning.  The  Avarri- 
ors  are  waiting  for  the  order  of  the  chiefs  to  begin  the 
torture. 

Taw.     Is  the  prisoner  afraid  ?     Does  he  tremble  ? 
Or  is  he  a  man  I 

War.     He  is  a  strong  man.     He  is  not  afi-aid.  He 
talks  to  the  great  spirit. 

Log.     Go  back  young  man,   and  tell  the  warriors 
we  shall  soon  let  them  know  what  is  to  be  done. 

l^Exh  xvarriar. 
Sha.  We  must  not  burn  the  prisoner>  We  are 
mistaken  about  these  white  men.  They  have  indeed 
killed  our  friends  in  cold  blood,  but  who  committed 
this  murder  ?  The  whole  nation  ?  No  !  Only  a 
few  bad  men.  All  their  great  councils  will  condemn 
the  deed.  The  names  of  their  chiefs  who  commit- 
ted those  murders  will  be  black  while  the  world  lasts. 
For  the  white  men  forget  nothing.  They  write  eve* 
ry  thing  in  their  books. 

Taw,      Must  we   then  be   better  than  the  white 
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Sha.  "Bvoihtr  Tawatxvees.  Will  it  hurt  our  pride 
to  be  told  that  we  are  better  than  white  men  ?  Thank 
the  great  spirit,  we  are  better  than  many  of  them. 
Wliat  says  brother  Logan  ;  shall  we  burn  the  priso- 
ner ? 

Log.  A  prisoner  belongs  to  the  nation.  And 
is  belongs  to  the  chiefs  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with 
him.  It  may  be  I  have  done  wrong  and  if  I  have  I 
beg  pardon.  I  have  promised  him  his  life,  and  io« 
gan  never  told  a  lie.  ^ 

Taxv.  Logan  is  a  strong  warrior  ;  yet  he  grew 
lip  kn  liie  sunshine  of  peace  j  but  Logan  is  too  good. 


Hisheartis  too  soft.      Will  the  spirits  of  his  friends 
be  satisfied  if  this  prisoner  is  not  burned? 

Log,  The  hearts  of  Logan's  friends  were  like  hi& 
own,  they  were  good,  they  were  not  hard.  Whil6 
living  he  was  their  chief.  He  is  so  still,  and  the  last 
of  his  race.  Their  spirits  are  satisfied  with  what 
Logan  has  done.  Brothers,  I  thank  you  for  assist- 
ing me  with  the  red  hatchet,  in  taking  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  my  people.  I  beg  the  life  of  the  prison- 
ner.  I  have  promised  him  that  he  should  not  die,, 
and  must  he  say  with  his  last  breath  that  Logan  has 
told  a  lie  ? 

Taxv.'  Logan  is  a  good  man,.  He  has  promised 
too  much  to  his  prisoner  ;  but  he  must  keep  his  pro- 
mise.    Let  us  give  him  his  prisoner. 

Kuhn.  Our  young  men  will  be much  disappoin- 
ted. They  are  all  anxious  to  put  the  fire  to  the 
white  man. 

Log.  They  are  young  men.  They  will  soon  for- 
get the  disappointment.  Logan  has  had  revenge. 
He  has  done  his  duty  to  his  people, 

SCENE,  m. 

Enter  ^leeta   with  her  son  Sheha  a  young  tvarrior^ 
and  two  daughters. 

i^ieeta.  Fathers!  Queeta's  son  was  killed  at  the 
•camp  of  Logan,  at  Yellow  Creek.  Queeta  wants  an- 
other son  in  his  place,  I  will  take  the  prisoner  in 
the  place  of  my  son. 

Sheba.  Sheba  wants  a  brother.  The  prisoner  is 
a  strong  young  man.  Sheba's  eyes  would  be  full  of 
tears  if  he  should  be  burned.  We  will  hunt  hard 
this  fall.     We  will  give  fifty  bucks  for  the  prisoner. 

7'oung  Squaws.  We  want  a  brother.  The  priso- 
ner will  be  a  good  hunter,  and  kill  deer  for  us,  and 
we  will  be  kind  to  him.  Good  fathers  !  do  give  us  the 
poor  prisoner  for  a  brother. 

[Exei/nt  ^eeta  and  her  daughtersi 
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*     All  the  chiefs.      Logan  the  prisoner  is  yours.    Do 
with  him  as  your  good  heart  directs. 

[Exit  Log-an. 

Sh'a.  We  shall  make  our  young  warriors  angry 
for  a  while  ;  but  we  shall  stop  the  blood  which  runs 
30  fast  from  the  veins  of  both  of  the  white,  and  red 
arien,  and  this  is  best. 

Kuhn,  Tawatwees,  and  Kuhn  are  both  for  blood  ; 
hvA  Logan  and  Shahillas  are  great  men.  They  are 
strong  in  war,  and  the  light  of  their  minds,  is  the 
iightof  the  sun  when  he  is  highest  in  the  sky.  We 
agrecj  and  hope  it  is  for  the  best. 

SCENE.  IV. 

Enter  Logan  -with  the  prisoner^  with  a  belt  of  white 
wampum  tied  around  his  body. 

{JThe  chiefs  shake  hands  with  him^  each  calling  him 
Mother.') 

Enter  ^weta^with  her  son  and  daughters. 

Log.  Mother,  I  give  yon  the  prisoner  for  a  son, 
and  you  shall  not  pay  for  him.  Poor  mother  you^. 
like  Logan,  have  lost  too  much  already  !  You  have 
lost  your  son.  The  prisoner  is  now  in  his  place-  And 
now  prisoner,  Logan  has  something  to  tell  you. 
When  we  were  bringing  you  here,  I  promised  you, 
that  you  should  not  die,  and  I  have  made  my  promsie 
good.  Now  be  a  man.  Here  is  your  mother,  she  is 
a  good  woman-  Here  is  your  brother,  he  is  a  fine 
young  man,  and  here  are  your  two  sisters,  they  are 
good  girls.  They  will  be  kind  to  you  ;  they  will  not 
ask  you  to  work  ;  but  you^must  kill  meat  for  them. 
Be  a  good  man,  prisoner.  Do  not  run  away.  This 
war  cannot  last  always,  the  time  mav  come,  and  that 
soon,  when  you  may  return  to  your  own  people,  with 
honor,  and  perhaps  help  to  stop  the  blood  which  is  now 
running,  Logan  returns  to  the  war,  and  you  may  nev- 
er see  him  again  ;  but  whatever  may  be  his  fate,  you 
will  say  that  Logan  ha  been  your  friend. 

{^Pri&Ofier,  attcniping  to  .hiccl  doivn^ 
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Log.  Dont  kneel.  Stand  up  like  a  man.  Logaii 
iS  not  the  great  spirit. 

Pr'is.  I  tha.nk  you,  good  chiefs,  for  my  life.  T 
shall  not  run  away,  I  shall  ahvays  say  that  Logan 
has  been  my  best  friend. 

^leeta,  {JFuking  the  prisoner  hzj  the  liand?)  My 
son !  (^Wiping  her  eyes.')  Did  you  ever  loose  a  brother 
by  death  ? 

■Pris.  Yes  mother,  one  af  my  brothers  died  some 
time  ago 

J^iieeta.     Did  he  come  to  life  again  ? 

PUs.     No! 

.^uecta^  If  he  had  come  to  life  again,  and  you  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand,  you  would  know  how  I  feel 
in  taking  vou  in   tlie  place  of  my  dead  son. 

Shebu.  {Paking the  prisontr  hij  the  hand.  My 
brother  \  My  poor  brother,  your  feet  must  be  veiy 
sore.  (^Hlinds  himapair  of  niocassons.),  Put  these 
mocassons  on  diem,  and  then  you  shall  go  with  us  to 
aur  Wigwam.  (^The prisoner  puts  the  mecassons  on 
hio'Jeet.') 

Taiuasta.  The  eldest  sister.  (^Taking  the  priso- 
ner bif  the  hand.')  I  am  your  sister.  You  mast  lovj^ 
us,  and  we  will  be  good  to  ycu^ 

NepU'ta.  Youngest  sister.  (^Taking  the  prisoner 
by  the  hand.)  Poor  brother,  he  is  almost  nalced- 
Here  brother  put  this  matchcoat  on  him-.  {Jdandc 
Jiini  a  matchcoat  y<.uho  put  it  on  the  prisoner. 

\JZx'junt  oninss. 

ACT  lY.. 

SCENE— I.     Chilicothc. 

JVar  chiefs  in  cczmciL 

[Enter  zvarrior. 
Sha:     Warri-or,  where  have  you  been? 
V/ar..     I  am  one  of  the   spies   sent  by  the  Taxvaz^ 
-A>ees  to  v^'^tch  tlie  trad:s  of  the  white  men,  i   jFia|Kf- 
^een  Qwt  one  moon. 

'  -^li-a.-    And  what  have  you  seen  brother  * 
55^  * 


War.       Too  much.      They  arc  coming  upen-^sa? 
thick  as  grasshoppers.     Cape.  Dunmore  is  coming  up 
the  Hockhocking^and  C apt. Lewis  lower  down.  They 
intend  meeting  in  tiiis    town, 
S/ia.     How  do  vou  ]:no\\^  that, 
JFar.     One  dark  night  I  got  close  to  two  of  their 
nien,  who  Match  on  the    outside  of  the  camp,   and  I 
heard  them  say  that  they  would  have  fine  fun,  and  plen- 
ty to  eat  in  Chilicothe  in  a   few  days,  and    the  great 
captain  and  their  warriors  would  shake   hands  there, 
Sha.     Are  you  sure  of  this  warrior  i      Do  ycuiu:- 
derstand  their  talk  ? 

IFo}-.     Yes  I  do.    Too  much. 

f_Ex'rt  zcnrrior. 
Kuh?!.     Tlie  dark  clouds,  are  coming  close  to  us.. 
What  shall  we  do  brcdiers  ^  Skill  we  fight ;  or  m.ake 
peace  \vith   the  long  laiives  ?.      We  must  do  somc- 
'"Jiingverv  soon.. 

Taxv.  It  may  "fee  that  the  great  spirit  Js  angry  witii 
'^is,  because  we  drink  too  much  of  the  strong  water 
made  by  the  white  men,  and  because  we  did  not 
burn  Logan's  prisoner.  Let  us  make  him  an  offer- 
ing. (^He  clears  aivcvj  everij  thAii_i(  from  uronnd  the- 
council  fir  e^  after  xvh'ich  he  and  the  other  chiefs  draiir- 
'jack  an  han-dfull  of  tobacco  from  their  pouchex^  and: 
tfiroxv  it  into  the  fire.') 

Taxv.  O  !  Great  Spirit !  We  have  made  vou  an- 
O'Tering  of  tobacco.  Now  hear  us,  your  red  children.. 
The  white  men  arc  coming  to  kill  us,  and  our 
squaws  and  children..  Oh  !  Great  Spirit,  n\ake  these 
white  m^n  sick  with  the  fever,  that  there  may  be  a; 
great  many  new  graveti  about  all  their  camps,  so 
*heir  hearts  mav  be  made  weak.  Make  all  the  deer 
and  tvirkies  go  away  from  about  tlxcm,  that  they  may 
become  hungry  and  go  home.  O !,  Great  Spirit,  make 
the  two  great  ^ap tains  get  mad,  quarrel,  and  light, 
v/ith  one  another  and  go  way  from  us.  O!  Great 
opiiiL,make  the  hearts,  und  hands  of  your  red  child- 
aien  str  ng  to  fight  thes^e  long  knives,  and  kill  andi 
•Jriv.'  t'lcin  \v-'\y  from  our  cour.trs 
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Brother^^7t  must  remove  our  squaws  and  chil- 
dern  to  Lmver  Sanduskey^  out  of  die  way  of  the  long 
knives,  or  they  will  kill  them  all.  Then  we  must 
fight  them  and  drive  them  away  if  we  can, 

Sha.  Brothers,  it  is  to  late.  The  snow  will  soon 
xrorne.  ^  If  we  take  away  our  squaws  and  children 
they  w-ill  starve  ;.  for  the  white  men  will  destroy  all 
•our  corn .  We  cannot  ^ght.  We  have  too^  little  pow- 
der and  lead.     We  liTust  makepeace. 

Ku/m.  Will  they  make  peace  with  us  ?  I  think 
they  are  too  an^ry.'  They  want  to  kill  us  all,  and  take 
ail  our  land.     We  must  fight  to.  the  last. 

Sha.  The  long  knives  form  Kenhawa  are  very 
angry,  and  would  kill  all  our  squaws  and  children  as 
well  as  ourselves,  if  they  could;  but  the  great  captain 
Dunmore,  and  his  lueii  are  not  as  bad.  They  will. 
*nake  peace  with  us. 

Kiihn.     How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Sha.  It  may  be  I  have  done  wrong,  I  have  sent  a 
messenger  to  Cap.t.  Dunmore  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
make  peace.  He  sayshe  will.  His  messenger  with' 
a  white  flag  Aviil  be  here  presently.  We  must  make 
peace  with  Capt.  Dunmore,  be^fore  the  long  knives, 
ii-om  Kenhawa  join  them^Capt.  Dunmore  is  not  an- 
gry ;  but  the  long  knives  are  very  angry. 

Log.  This-war  was  made  for  Logan,  and  he  had 
revenge  for  the  death  of  his  people  ;  hut  he  is  sorr}- 
that  so  many  of  our  warriors  have  been  killed  by  the 
long  knives..  Brothers  you  sufferedtoo  much  for 
Logan  ;  he  is  but  one  man. 

Kuhn.  Brother,  we  have  not  dsne  too  much  for- 
you.  •  We  are  ail  one^  and  we  must  help  ail  our- 
Brothers  ^ 

SCENE   IL 

Etiterafnvssengrr  from  the  canip  of  Diaimoreyxtutr^^ 
atxilLofpaperinhiihanci.  ' 

,     Mes.     Your  brother,  Capt.  Dunmcre^ sends  m&'^ 
,the  chiefs  with  this  white  fiaa. 


^'  iOGAK. 

(  To  Lo^ati^>       Capt?iin  Log-an^  I  am  g'mito  s-et  ijcw 

Lo^.  ianf^'r'ihj)     May  be  so. 

{To  the  Interpreter^  stand  b}-  me,  {reads.') 

Th6  Earl  olDunmore, Governor  of  the  province  o£ 
Virgnnia,inakes  known  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nations,  now 
unhappily  confederated  in  hostility,,  against  tlie  good 
subjects  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  England,  that,  de- 
precating on  his  part,  the  bkjodshcd  and  miseries  of 
war,  he  is  desirous  of  entering  into  an  honorable  and 
permanent  peace,  with  the  Indian  nations,  now  at  war, 
and  will  gladly  rccci\e  the  chiefs  at  camp  Charlotte- 
tomorrow  at  noon,  should  it  be  their  wish  to  enter  in- 
to a  treaty  of  peace. 

l^Exit  messenger. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  a   yoioig  tvarrior. 

Kidni.     What  news  have  you  ?  ' 

War.  Captain  Lewis  and  his  long  knives  are  coming 
•wp  the  Scioto,  like  a  whiriwincL  They  will  be  hert; 
tlie  day  after  to-morrow,  to  kill  us  all,  if  they  can.  I 
heard  ttieir  watchmen  on  the  outside  of  the  camp  sav 
so.  They  are  very  angry,  because  so  m;uiy  of  their 
Bien  were  killed  at  the  Kenhawa. 

Turv.  Did  \o\x  hear  tliem  say  any  thing  about 
Capt.  Dnnmore  i* 

IVar.  Yes..  I  beard  them  say  tlaat  Capt.  Dun- 
more  is  the  biggest  captain.  Thev  •  are  afraid  that, 
he  Vv'ill  make  peace  with  the  Indiai^s,. before  they  can 
get  to  Chilicothe,.  They  want  to  get  here  first  and 
kill  all  the  Indians,  before  Capt.  Duirmore  makes 
peace. 

\Exit  7vnrrhr. 

Kiilm.  What  r>h^ill  we  do  ?  Shall  we  take  our 
yquaws  and  children  awa)-  fiom  the  long  knifes .^ 
They  will  kill  thena  all  if  they  can.. 

S/ia.  We  wili  not  send  our  squaws  and  chiiclren 
away  yet.^  Wt  must  send  ii  messenger  to  ibc  big 
Capt.  Duninore  with  tlie  talk  of  the  warriors,  and  Le 
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\riil  send  one  of  his  captains  to  tell  Capt.  Lewis  to 
stop;  if  he  dent  do  so  we  will  move  off  our  squaws 
and  children  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  then  sell  our  wig- 
wams and  corn  to  the  long  knives,  for  as  many  oi 
them  as  we  can  kill. 

Taw.     Call  the  warrior,    and  give  him  the  white 
flag,  to  go  to  the  big  Capt.  Dunmore. 
Enter  Warrior. 

S/ia.  (^Hmids  him  a  ruhite  handkercheif  ok  a  stick ^ 
Take  this  to  the  big  Capt.  Dunmore,  and  give  him 
the  same  talk  which  you  have  given  us. 

\_Exit  xvarrior. 

Sha.  ^VhQ  shall  go  to  the  camp  of  Capt.  Dun- 
more  tomorrow  ?  We  must  make  peace,  as  soon  a* 
we  can  ;  or  we  shall  have  bad  times. 

Taxv.  I  am  afraid  of  these  white  men.  They 
are  allliars.  They  want  to  get  us  into  their  camp^ 
and  then  kill  us  ail,  like  they  did  our  friends  atYellow 
creek.  May  be,  we  had  better  move  off  first,,  and 
then  make  peace  if  we  can. 

Kiihii.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  long 
knives  are  close  to  us,  and  we  have  a  great  many 
squaws,  and  children,  and  wounded  men  to  take  care 
of.     Our  people  must  begin  to  pack  up  to  go  away. 

Sha.  They  may  do  so,  if  they  choose  ;  but  if  they 
do  so,  it  must  not  be  told.  It  would  make  Capt. 
Dunmore  very  angry,  if  he  should  be  told  of  our 
preparing  to  go  av/ay.  He  would  say  that  we  dont 
believe  what  he  says.  We  must  aj^pear  to  believe 
these  white  men  j  altho'  we  know  them  to  be  veiy 
great  liars. 

Log.  There  is  no  danger.  Capt.  Dunmore  v/ill 
make  peace  with  us.  The  dark  clouds  are  coming 
from  the  other  side  of  the  great  water,  where  Capt 
Dunmore  lives.  The  great  chief  of  the  white  men 
is  getting  very  angry  with  his  childi'en  here,^  because 
they  dont  give  him  money  enough.  He  will  soon 
lift  the  red  hatchet  against  them,  Logan  has  had  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  his  friends.  He  has  killed 
many.  The  rest  he  leaves  to  the  white  meii  themselves . 
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They  vill  save  Logan  the  trouble  of  killing  any  mote 
of  them.  They  will  cut  each  others  throats  verv 
i^oon.  The  great  chief  over  the  great  water  will 
want  the  red  men  to  join  him.  Capt.  Dunmore  knows 
all  this.  He  will  make  peace.  He  came  here  to 
i?ave  us  from  the  long  knives. 

Kiihn.      We  must  all  go  to  the  camp  of  the  great 
captain  to-morrov.-. 

Log.  Go  brother*,  witli  all  our  wairiors  ;  but' 
Logan  will  not  go.  Logan  will  never  look  in  the 
sace  of  a  white  man,  with  tiie  words  of  peace  in  his 
mouth.  Logan  consents  to  buiy  the  red  hatchet  for 
the  sake  of  his  brothers  ;  who  have  already  suffered 
too  much  for  him.  Here  interpreter  take  this  talk  << 
to  Capt.  Dunmore.  -\ 

(^Reads  the  speech  form    a  belt  of  xuhite  xvampiwiy 
and  then  hands  it  to  the  interpreter.^ 

*'I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  en- 
tered Logan's  cabin  hungiy,  and  he  gave  him  not 
meat :  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed 
him  not.  During  th€  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  ad- 
vocate for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites, 
that  my  country-men  pointed  as  they  passed,  and 
said,  'Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in- 
juries of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,the  last  spring, 
in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  re- 
lations of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a  di"op  of  my  blood  in  the 
veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge.  I  have  sought  it :  I  have  killed  many  :  i 
have  fidly  glutted  my  vengeance  :  for  my  country  i 
rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbour  , 
a  thought  that  mine  is  die  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  j 
felt  fear.  lie  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his. 
i^fe.  "Who  is  t^here  to  mcurn  for  Logan?. — Not  one  ". 

[^Exeiuit  omncs.      , 


A  BIALOGUB 

BETWEEN 

A  DANDY  ANt>  A  BACK-WOODS-MAN. 


PREFACE. 

llie  following  dialogue  was  composed  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  students  of  the  Buffaloe  Seminary  and 
-recited  at  their  last  exibition.  It  v/as  -well  received 
by  the  audience.  Since  then  it  has  recieved  some 
attention  in  different  parts  of  the  covintry  and  been, 
recited  in  several  schools  and  Thespian  Societies. 
The  author  has  therefore  thought  proper  to  repviblish 
it  under  his  ov.n  name. 

Some  expressions  in  this  dialogue  may  appear 
rough  and  uncouth,  and  a  few  of  them  objectionable 
on  another  ground.  Let  the  blame,  if  any,  rest  were 
it  ought ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author,  more 
than  it  was  that  of  Shakespeare  that  "the  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  not  an  age  of  delicacy."  Like 
others  in  the  dramatic  personification,  the  author  has 
used  the  proverbs,  idiom,  and  phraseolgy  of  those 
people  v/hose  manners  he   intended  to  represent. 

If  some  expressions  in  the  dialogue  should  excite 
the  blush  and  blame  of  prudery  no  matter.  The  his- 
torian hkethe  connoisseur  in  painting  and  statuary, 
is  best  pleased  v/ith  a  portrait  faithful  to  the  features 
and  figure  of  its  original.  This  little  dialogue  is 
such.  The  state  of  society  which  it  describes  is 
precisely  that  which  existed  at  the  period  of  time 
alluded  to.  Even  the  facts  stated  by  "the  Back- 
woods-man are  historical.  Its  language  that  which 
was  in  current  use  among  our  first  settlers. 

From  a  portrait  of  the  manners  of  former  times, 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  contrast  of  two 
■widely  different  states  of  society,  which  results  in  a 
conclusion,  in  favor  of  the  present,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  ev^ry  lover  of  the  phy.- 
sical,  moral,  and  religicus  happiness  of  man, 

Wjcllsburgh,  September  the  2  1823 
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SFTWEEN  A  DANDY  AND  A  BACK-WOODS-MAJT, 

., .  J^^  foUowing  original  dialogue,  was  first  acted  at  the  last  ex- 
hibition at  the  Buffaloe  Seminary,  with  great  applause— by  Mr 
Samuel  Mitchel,  in  the  character  of  the  Back-woods-man,  and 
Mr.  John  Andrews,  in  that  of  the  Dandy. 

The  curtain  rises  and  presents  the  Back-woods-man  in  an  hunt- 
*  '".?  shirt,  a  shot-pouch,  with  his  powderhom  on  his  right  side 
with  his  feet  and  legs,   dressed,  of  course,  in  leggins  and  mocka' 
sons.     A  Spruce  httle   Dandy  in  the  dress  pf  his  order  approaches 
nim.     The  dialogue  then  begins. 

Dandy. —Good  morning  Sir.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  ;  I  have  often  heard  and  read  of  the  Back-woods- 
nien  :  and  supposing,  from  your  dress  you  are  one 
of  them,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  you,  concerning  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country,  and  your  wars  with  the  Indians. 
Back-ivoods-man. — With  all  my  heart. 
Dan.     I  have  no  doubt  your  tales  of  former  times 

^re  highly  interesting  and  entertaining,  and  of  course 

^  worthy  of  remembrance. 

^  Back.  For  tlie  matter  of  that,  I  cannot  say  much 
in  their  favor.  I  have  no  larnin,an  I  never  was  much 
ot  a.hand  at  tellin  tales  ;  howenever,  I  will  do  with 
vou  as  I  have  often  seed  them  do  in  the  Court,  in 
West  Liberty,  I  will  answer  such  questons  as  you 
".vill  ax  me. 

Dan.     What  time  did  you  come  to  this  country  > 

!      Back.     In  the  year  1773,  the  summer  before  Dun- 

^snore's  war,  my  father  come  over  the  mourtms 
and  settled  in  this  part  of  the  countr3^  I  was  then  a 
thumpin  chunk  of  a  boy,  may  be  ten  or  a  dozen  years 

old.  ^ 

Dan.  What  was  the  external  appearance  of  the 
[f  ountry  at  your  first  recollection  of  it  1 
[  Back.  Why,  Sir,  the  tarnal  appearance  of  the 
[country  was,  that  it  was  all  wild  woods,  and  full  of 
[deers,  and  bears,  and  turkies,  and  ratdesnakes-— and 
in   the    summertime,    the    weeds    was     so    hi«h. 
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thatyo«  could  tra^ka    man  on.,  .horseback,    at  rail 

galop.  "  ,        1        r       ■   r  1 

Dan,-  - 1  suppose,  Sir,  you  had  then  but  lew  oi  the 

comforts  of  civilized  lite. 

Back.     Why,  we  M'as  not  very  fine  to  be  sure,  bu': 
we' was  civil  enough  ;    for  the  war  which  placed  our 
nightcaps  in  danger  every  day,  made  us  very  lovm 
to  one  another  ;  one  man  then  was  worth  as  much  a 
twenty  is  now  ;     but    if  yOu  mean  fine  things  Xibou.  , 
hpuse,  and  stores,  and   mills,   and  mcetmg  houses^ 
and   big  roads,    we  had  no  such  thmgs ;    or  if  youi- 
mean    squires,    and   preachers,     and    lawyers,   and 
judges,    and  sheriffs^   we  had  no  such  cattle  among 
us  for  many  years.  .  ^     .  ■ 

'Dan.     How  could  society  exist  m  such  circum-- 
atarices  ?     What  was  your  diet  ? 

hack.     We  subsisted  as 'v/ell  as  we  could.     Our 
vittals  v/as  venzon,   bear  meat,  wild  turkies,  and  ar-. 
ter  we  got  to  rasin  corn  we  had  plenty  of  mush  and. 
milk  and  hog  and  homony. 

Dan.  Axid  pra}^  old  gentlem^,  what  was  trie 
furniture  of  vour  houses  in  those  early  times  ?  ^  ' 
Back.  The  furniture  of  our  cabbinswas  trenches^, 
woodin  bowls,  goiu-ds,  and  hard  shelled  .squashes, 
and  some  times  a  few  old  pewter  plates,  and  tin  cup5^. 
Dan.  But  tell  me,  how  did  you  procure  those  m-,- 
aispenaaWe  necessaries  without  which  society  can- 
not subsist  ?  ,.  ,  .    V     n        •         IKH     . 

(^  Back.  O  !  Don't  you  talk  so  high  flowju.  Wha. 
do  you  mean  by  spensable  necessancst  ^ 

Dan.     I  mean  salt,  iron,  steel,  and  sucn  like  things. 

Berk.  O  !  I  understand  you  now  \  I  will  tell 
vou  all  about  that.  W^e  gathered  all  the  deer  skins, 
and  bear  skins,  and  fur  that  we  could  got  thrqugh 
the  year,  and  every  fall  the  neighbors  would  join  the 
either  and  rig  up  a  parcel  of  our  horses  and  pack- 
saddles,  and  load  them  with  oats  ana|corn,  a:id  leave 
some  at  Red  Stone,  Tomlfcson's,  Oldtown,  Ilagers- 
town,  and  Fredericktown,  to  feed  the  horses  on  the 
return  ;  our  wallets  were  fiUed  witli  cak«^s  and  goori 
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jirk.  When  we  got  to  Baltimore  we  sold  ouf  skins 
and  fur  for  iron,  steel,  and  salt  and  powder  and  lead,. 
and  some  tin  cups,  and  if  a  little  stranger  or  a 
%v"edding  was  shortly  expected  in  oneofth©  families^ 
a  half  apound  ofbohea  tea  was' sometimes  fetched 
out  for  the  frolic.  This  was  drunk  out  of  tin  cups, 
if  we  happened  to  have  them,  if  not,  we  drunk  it  out 
of  noggins  or  bowls. 

I  must  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  joke  to  let  you  know  how- 
little  we  knowed  about  things  on  tother  side  of  the 
mountins.  Sometime  after  the  country  had  been  set- 
tled, a  parcel  of  us  undertook  to  take  a  drove  of 
beeves  to  Baltimore  ;  at  a  sartin  place  in  the  moun- 
tins, where  we  staid  all  night,  our  landlord  and  his 
hired  man  stole  two  of  our  bells.  The  drove  had  not 
gone  far  in  the  momin  before  the  bells  was  missed  i 
some  of  our  men  went  back, .  made  search,  got  the 
bells  and  hung  them  rovmd  the  necks  of  the  laddies 
and  marched  them  before  them  till  they  overtook 
the  drove  ;  a  jury  \^as  held,  and  they  was  condemn* 
ed  to  take  so  many  lashes  from  each  drovyer.  They 
were  striptto  the  buff,  and  tied  up  to  the  trees. 
When  the  drovyer  that  owned  one  of  the  bells  got 
the  hickory  in  his  hand,  now?,  says  he,  you  infernal 
scoundrel  I'U  work  ycur  jacket  nineteen  to  a  dozeno 
Only  what  a  pityful  figure  t  should  have  made  pa- 
rading the  streets  of  Baltimore  without  a  bell  on  my 
horse. 

Dan..    What  was  your  education  in  these  davs  ? 

Back.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  larn.in  was.  Soon, 
arter  I  had  larn'd  Ho  speak,  I  lamed  to  mock  every 
bird,  and  be?  st  in  the,  woods  ;  I  could  bleat  like  a 
fawn  ;  kwock  like  a  turkey  ;  oohoo  like  an  owl  ;  and 
howl  like  a  wolf,  with  the  face  of  clay — next  I  lamed 
to  shoot  the  bow  and  arrow,  throw  the  tomhok,  and. 
handle  the  rifle  ;  and  I  finished  by  runin,  jumpin,  and 
wraslin,  and  depend  upon  it,  it  took  a  fellow  of  spunk 
to  measure  the  ground  with  my  back. 

Dan.  I  suppose  yoii  must  have  been  an  excellent . 
inarksman  ? 

4..#  •  "  .       ■;' 
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Back.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  I  could  liave  lilt  x 
!tiidge's  eye  iifty  yards,  if  1  could  have  seed  it.  A 
squirrels  head  on  the  top  of  a  tree  was  a  sure  mark 
for  me  i  if  I  once  drew  sight  on  it,  I  was  sure  to  open 
his  brain  pan,  and  make  him  hunt  for  the  ground  the 
shortest  way  he  could  find  it.  Bythe  times  I  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  I  was  made  a  soldier  in  the  fort, 
and  had  all  my  war  apparatusses,  and  a  port  hole  to 
defend :  I  was  then  of  more  value  than  I  am  now, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  considered  me  as  one 
of  their  protectors,  but  now  I  am  getting  old  and  out 
of  date. 

Dan.     Father  !  I  hope  not.  But  I  must  say,  yours 
was  a  strange  state    of  society  ;     cverj'^  man  was  a 
hunter,  a  soldier,  or  if  you  please,  a  'sharp  shooter' ' 
and  a  farmer. 

Back.     Aye,  indeed,  it  v/as  all  that. 

Dan.  I  have  read  that  the  state  of  socletj'  may  be 
ascertained  by  certain  criteria  such  as  marriage  cere- 
monies, songs,  stories  and  so  on.  Will  \'ou  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  an  account  of  one  of  your  marriages. 

Back.  Surely  I  will.  In  some  places  we  had 
some  old  man.  who  said  he  had  been  a  minister  or 
squire,  or  an  elder  who  said  some  kind  of  a  ceremony 
for  a  marriage,  and  it  did  very  well,  they  lived  to- 
gether as  well  arterwards  as  our  people  do  now. 

Dan.  Relate,  if  you  please,  the  whole  process 
of  a  wedding. 

Back.  A  weddin  made  a  great  rumpuss  in  a  neigh- 
borhood every,  body  that  Vv^as  not  ax'd  was  mad  as  a 
wet  hen,  so  that  there  was  often  a  great  deal  of  fvm, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  at  a  weddiii. 

.  tn  the  mornin  of  the  marriage  day,  the  company 
gathered  at  the  house  of  the  groom,  and  tuck  their 
march,two  and  two,boys  and  grJs,  to  go  to  the  l^ride's 
house.  When  they  got  about  halfway,  two  men 
WGLdd  single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle,  and  such  a  race 
you  never  saw,  thro'  brush  over  logs,  up  hiil  and. 
ijown  dale,  till  thev  come  to  the  bridco's  house; 
H«:  tliat  got  first  to  the  bride's  house,  got  black  betty» 
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which  was  the  name  tliey  called  the  bottle;  back  he  run 
as  if  old  nick  were  arter  him  till  he  met  the  com~ 
pany.  He  was  the  clever  fellow.  The  company 
stopt,  and  every  boy  and  gal,  old  and  young,  big 
and  little,  must  kiss  black  betty  ;  that  is  to  take  a 
good  slug  of  a  dram-  But  it  often  happened  that  the 
neighbors  that  was  not  ax'd,  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  make  mischief,  they  v;ould  fall  tree  tops,  and  tie 
gi-ape  vines  a  cross  the  road,  and  sometimes  plant 
themselves  behind  logs  and  brushes,  with  their  guns, 
and  fire  tliem  ofFso  as  to  cover  the  whole  company 
with  smoke,  and  then  such  jumpin  of  bosses,  and 
squallin  of  the  gals,  you  never  heard  ;  sometimes  the 
bosses  would  make  their  riders  hunt  for  the  ground, 
and  if  an  elbow  or  shoulder  was  out  of  joint,  no  mat- 
ter, it  was  soon  well  again.  In  the  night,  the  people 
that  was  not  ax'd,  would  cut  off  the  mains  and  tails 
cf  the  bosses  belonging  to  the  weddin  company. 

I  once  saw  a  couple  of  horns  set  up  on  two  poles, 
one  on  each  sid6  of  the  road,  where  a  v/eddin  com- 
pany had  to  pass.  Do  you  know  the  meanin  of  that  ? 
If  you  don't  they  did,  and  it  had  like  to  played  the 
deal  and  turned  up  Jack.  * 

Dan.  I  should  like  to  hear  something  of  their 
toasts  and  healths  on  these  occasions. 

Back.  They  had  no  toast  that  I  know  of  but  what 
was  made  of  bread,  and  not  much  of  that  nather,  for 
in  them  days  we  had  but  little  bread  besides  jonny 
cake  and  pone,  and  if  you  wouldn't  cut  that  you 
might  let  it  alone.  When  a  man  wanted  to  drink  a 
health  at  a  weddin,  he  would  call  out,  where  is  black 
hctty  ?  I  want  to  kiss  her  sweet  lips.  When  he  got 
the  bottle  he  would  say,  'here's  to  the  company,  not. 
forgetting  myself ;  and  here's  to  the  bride  and  groom 
•.— thumpin  luck  and  big  children.  ^ 

Dan.  Had  they  any  other  kind  of  amusements 
but  such  as  you  ha^e  mentioned  ? 


*  This  was  ft-equently  done  when  the  chastity  of  the  bride  was 
suspected-. 
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Back.  O  yes!  They  danced  jig.o  and  reels  like 
all  the  world,  and  when  they  got  tired,  seme  would 
call  a  halt  for  a  story  or  a  song.  Then  would  come  a 
story  about  Jack  and  the  jiant,  in  which  thejiant  was 
sure  to  come  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn;  when  this 
is  done,  some  pretty  gal  would  sing  a  good  love  song 
about  murder,  and  so  on  they  went,  sometimes  three 
or  four  days,  may  be  a  whole  week.  It  was  a  high 
frolic,  you  njay  depend  on  it.  Your  wedners  are  as 
still  as  mice — I  dont  like  it  ;  marriage  commonly 
comes  but  once  in  a  body's  life  and.  there  ought  to  be 
some  fun  about  it.    But  ncAV  lords  new  laws. 

Dan.  I  perceive,  sir^that  the  ladies  in  your  days 
of  old,  were  not  so  well  polished  as  they  are  now  ; 
they  had  no  rings,  ruffles,  and  leghorns. 

Back.  Gome  few  of  them  got  some  brass  rings 
from  their  mothers,  or  grand  mothers,  but  they  was 
not  thought  the  better  for  wearing  them  ;  as  for 
ruffles,  they  had  not  much  to  make  diem  of;  as  for 
leghorns, I  cant  say  much  about  them—  legs, to  be 
sure  they  had,  but  I  don't  know  that  any  of  them 
had  horns. 

Dan.  I  perceive  from  all  youhave  said  Mr.  Back- 
woods-man, that  you  must  have  been  in  a  deplorable 
condition — your  country  a  willderness  ;  your  habi- 
tations wretched  hovels,  or  cabbins  ;  your  furniture 
gourds,  your  marriages  scenes  of  riot  and  obscenity  : 
No  places  of  worship  ;  no  schools,  courts,  nor  civil 
government  of  any  sort ;  a  continual  warfare  with  the 
Indians.  No  comforts  ;  no  elegancies  for  the  body, 
and  no  means  of  improvement  for  the  mind — Hea- 
vens !  What  a,  condition  of  human  scoiety  !  Was 
this  country  a  Tartary  or  a  Siberia  ?  Surely,  Sir,  you 
most  have  been  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  set  of 
of  semi  barbarians  ! 

(^Ai  this  last  expression,  the  Backwoodsman  darts  a 
look  of  ind'Tgnation  at  the  dandy.') 

Back.  Young  Buck  !  you  have  called  me  Back- 
woods-man, and  I  have  confessed  my  name  and  t 
have  answered  all  the  que^tons  you  have  ;ix'd  sie  ; 
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now  pray,  who  are  you  ?  Some  time  ago  my  daugh- 
ter Betsy,  showed  me  a  picture  ift  Mr.  Berry's  paper, 
and  she  said  it  was  a  thing  called  a  Dandy,  and  you 
hemlock  very  much  like  it,withyourbell  frowned  hat. 
How  many  capes  have  you  got  on  your  coat  ?  Look  at 
trumpet  m'uzzledtrowsers  there  ?  What  makes  your 
Svaist  so  slim  ?  You  must  have  cords  around  you  to 
pull  up  the  ribs,  and  squeeze  in  the  breadbasket,  and 
mustl  suffer  such  alitde  finikin,puny  pinched  up  thmg, 
to, call  me  and  the  rest  ot  the  first  setders  of  this 
country,  simple  barbarians  ?  Young  thing,  lam  old 
to  be  sure,  but  there  is  oil  enough  in  m.y  bones  for 
you  yet. 

{The  Backwoodsman  drarus  his  fst,  hits  the  Dan- 
dy in  the  face,  xvho  falls  at  length  on  thtfoor^  his 
cane  cmd  hat  fall  at  some  distance  from  him.) 

Dan.  Murder  !  help  !  help  !  For  God's  sake  de- 
liver me  !     {Several  come  running  to  his  assistance.') 

Back.  Stop  young  men,  I  shall  not  strike  Him  a~ 
ny  more.  Let  him  get  up  himself,  I  have  not  hurt 
him  much  I'm  sure.     Get  up  pigmy, 

{The  jbandy  endeavours  toi'tse,  but  is  unable  oxving: 
to  his  corslets.): 

Back.  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  His  whole 
body  is  as  stiff  as  a  stake.  Give  me  your  hand.  {JIa. 
helps  him  up.,  andpolitly  hands  him  his  hat  a7id  cane.) 

Dan.  For  what  reason  did  you  strike  me  ?  It 
was  loot  my  intention  to  give  you  any  offence  ;  you 
must  have  mistaken  the  meaning  oi  what  I  said. 

Back.  No  matter  young  man  I  go  off  half  cocked 
sometimes  ;  thats  all.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  apiece, 
of  my  miind — A  Back-woods-man  is  a  queer  sort  of  a 
fellow  ;  he  never  gives  an  affront,  and  he  never  takes 
one  ;  if  you  call  him  a  rogue,  a  liar,  or  a  simple  bar- 
barian, he  will  be  sure  to  knock  you  down,  or  try  for 
it.  If  he's  not  a  man  of  laniin,  he  has  plain  good 
sense.  If  his  dress  is  nt)t  fine,  his  inside  works  are 
good  and  his  heart  is  sound.  If  he  is  not  I'ich  or 
great,  he  knows  that  he  is  a  father  of  his  country- 
Yes,  young  man,  instead  of  that  pretty  little  stick,  t 
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have  had  to  handle  the  riffle  and  tomahoc  In- 
stead of  a  bell  crowned  hat,  I  have  had  to  score  the 
woods  with  an  old  bit  of  a  handkerchy  on  my  head, 
in  scoutin  arterthe  Ingins.  Instead  ofsuch  a  smell- 
ing bottle  as  you  hold  to  your  nose,  I  have  had  to 
fimell  gunpowder.  The  little  land  I  own  has  been 
dearly  purchased  by  the  blood  of  my  relations!  You 
little  dandies,  and  otlier  big  folks  may  freely  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  our  hardships  ;  you  may  feast,  where  we 
had  to  starve;  and  frolic,  where  we  had  to  fight; 
but  at  the  peril  of  all  of  you,  giye  the  Back-woods- 
fl!nan,none  olyour  slack  jaw* 
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